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Cooking Frozen 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


Faith Fenton 


HE popularity of frozen foods has 

grown steadily since commercially 
frozen foods and home freezers first 
appeared on the market. Frozen foods 
are generally of high quality. They 
are easy and quick to prepare and can 
be bought or home-frozen in amounts 
needed for one meal with little or no 
leftovers. The quality of frozen foods 
when served depends as much on the 
way the homemaker stores, prepares, 
and cooks them as on the treatment 
they have previously received. 

The directions for cooking frozen 
vegetables and fruits given in this bul- 
letin are based on research done at the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell. The results of 
the research apply to the homemaker’s 
handling and cooking of frozen foods 
in her kitchen. 


VEGETABLES 
OOK most vegetables without 
C thawing them completely. Some 
frozen vegetables should be partially 
thawed; these are listed under the 
rules for thawing, page 6. Never 
thaw vegetables completely, as they 
may shrink while cooking and have a 
less desirable flavor and a lower vita- 
min C content than those cooked from 
the frozen or partially frozen state. 
Corn on the cob is an exception to 
this rule. 
In general, cook frozen vegetables 


in the same way you cook fresh ones 
but reduce the cooking time to 1/2 or 
2/3 of that recommended for the cor- 
responding fresh vegetable. All frozen 
vegetables have been partially cooked 
before freezing; furthermore, freezing 
softens the tissue somewhat. An ex- 
ception to the cooking rule is frozen 
soybeans, which require as long a 
cooking time as the fresh beans do. 

Cook only the amount of vegetable 
your family will eat at one meal. Hold- 
ing a cooked vegetable and then re- 
warming it or keeping it hot for any 
length of time result in increased loss 
of quality and of vitamin C. 

If any liquid is left after cooking, 
use it in soups, sauces, or vegetable 
cocktails. Unless there is too much of 
it in proportion to the amount of vege- 
table, the leftover liquid is packed 
with water-soluble vitamins, minerals, 
and flavors. 


For four servings, add one pint of 
vegetable to boiling water 
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Boiling 

Boiling is the most common method 
of cooking frozen vegetables. Often 
it is the only method printed on a 
package of commercially frozen vege- 
tables. At present, boiling of frozen 
vegetables may be considered a cross 
between boiling and steaming. The 
best methods now call for only enough 
water to supply steam during cooking. 
This method of boil-steaming, because 
it uses Only a small amount of water, 
keeps the solution of the flavor, water- 
soluble vitamins, and minerals to a 
minimum. 

The rules for boil-steaming of fro- 
zen vegetables are simple: 


Thawing 

Boil the following vegetables from 
the solidly frozen state, or break them 
up by knocking the package against a 
hard surface several times: asparagus 
cuts, cut green beans, French-sliced 
green beans, cut wax beans, Lima 
beans, soybeans, diced beets, diced car- 
rots, cut corn, mixed vegetables, peas, 
peas and carrots, and succotash. Cook 
a mashed vegetable such as squash 
from the frozen state or cut it into 
l-inch cubes. Use a sharp knife and 
cut these vegetables on a wooden 
board. 

Partially defrost in the sealed pack- 
age at room temperature for about 1 
hour, or in the refrigerator for about 
4 hours, the following vegetables: 
broccoli, Brussels 
kale, 


asparagus spears, 


sprouts, cauliflower, mustard 
greens, spinach, Swiss chard, turnip 
greens, and other greens. Spinach may 


also be cut into 1-inch cubes. 
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Defrost corn on the cob completely 
before you cook it. Complete thawing 
takes 5 to 6 hours at room tempera- 
ture. 


Co 
S 
G 
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LEVEL 


Use a small amount of water 


Cooking 

Use only enough water to provide 
steam and prevent burning. This is 
usually } to 3 cup, depending on the 
amount and kind of vegetable, the 
amount of frost present, the time and 
speed of cooking, the size and shape 
of the pan, whether the pan is covered 
or not, and the surface area of vege- 
table exposed to evaporation. It is a 
good plan to start with a small amount 
of water and add more boiling water 
during cooking if necessary. You may 
be able to cook the vegetable with no 
extra water if you add the fat for sea- 
soning at the beginning and cook 
gently in a tightly covered pan. 

If you are cooking two packages of 
frozen vegetables in one pan, do not 
double the amount of water called for 
in cooking one package alone. Usually 
the same amount is sufficient. When 
you cook two blocks of frozen vege- 
table in the same pan, place them side 
by side and not one on top of the 
other. Separated blocks heat through 
more rapidly. 
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COOKING FROZEN VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Table 1. Guide for Amount of Water and Cooking Time for Boiling Frozen 


Vegetables* 
Vegetable Amount of 
(about 2 cups) Water} | after water returns 
to boilf 
| Cups | Minutes 
Asparagus, spears to4 | Sto 8 
cut 4to 6 
Beans, green, cut i to4 10 to 15 
Frenched | 8 to 12 
Lima: baby 1 to 14 15 to 20 
large to 14 18 to 22 
soy tol 10 to 20 
wax to4 
Beet greens ito} 8 to 10 
Beets, diced 1/3 to4 10 to 20 
Broccoli | to4 4to 10 
Brussels sprouts | 3 to 6 
Carrots and peas } to 1/3 5 to 8 
Carrots, diced 4to6 
Cauliflower 3to6 
Corn, cut to4 3to6 
Corn on the cob Sufficient to 
cover well§ 3to8 
Kale }tol 15 to 25 
Kohlrabi }to4 8 to 10 
Mixed vegetables 4 to 3 15 to 20 
Mustard greens tol 12 to 15 
Okra to 4 5to8 
Peas ito} 5 to8 
Spinach } to 3 4to8 
Succotash 3 to 3 16 to 20 
Summer squash to 1/3 10 to 12 
Swiss chard 1/3 to4 8 to 10 
Turnip greens 4 to 15 to 20 
Turnips, diced 3 to 3 12 to 15 
*The table is simply a guide based on 1-pound lots of vegetables added to boiling water and cooked 


in loosely covered pans. 
of preparation. 


tif the smaller amount of water is used, most of the vegetable will be steamed rather than boiled. 


Add 4 teaspoon salt 


tIn from 2 to 4 minutes, the water will return to a boil. 


gSome prefer to use a large amount of water to heat the corn through quickly 


The cooking time varies with the variety, maturity, size of pieces, method 
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Add salt at any time during the 
cooking process. Whether you salt the 
water first or add the salt to the vege- 
tables makes little difference in flavor 
and no difference in nutritive value. 
From the management standpoint, 
putting the salt into the water before 
you add the vegetable is probably best. 

Add the vegetable to the vigorously 
boiling water. Bring the water back 
to the boil within 3 to 6 minutes, low- 
er the heat, and cook gently. Separate 
the vegetable with a fork or shake the 
pan, depending on the kind of vege- 
table, to insure more uniform done- 
ness. 

Cover the pan; begin counting the 
cooking time as soon as the water has 
returned to the boil (table 1). Cook 
gently the rest of the time. 

Cook the vegetables only to the ten- 
der but firm stage. 

Drain if necessary, season, and serve 
at once. 


Serve vegetables as soon as done 


Steaming 

Steaming in a standard type steamer 

is a satisfactory way to cook some fro- 
zen vegetables, such as corn on the 
cob that has been thawed. Vegetables 
other than corn should be partially 
thawed so that the pieces can be sep- 
arated. Leafy vegetables do not lend 
themselves well to steaming because 
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they tend to mat and cook unevenly. 

The timetable for boiling vegeta- 
bles (table 1) may also be used for 
steaming vegetables. The longer of 
the times given is usually necessary for 
steaming. 


Pressure Cooking 

Pressure saucepan cooking is a very 
satisfactory method for cooking frozen 
vegetables. For best results, thaw or 
heat the vegetables sufficiently to break 
them apart before you put the cover 
on the pan. Otherwise, because of the 
short cooking period at a high temper- 
ature, the outside of the block of vege- 
table may be overdone while the center 
still contains ice crystals. 

Put water to the depth of 3 to 4 
inch into the pressure saucepan and 
bring it to the boil. Add the vegeta- 
ble and sprinkle with salt. Put the 
cover in place, exhaust the air from 
the pan, put the weight in place, and 
bring the pressure to the point desired. 
Follow the directions that come with 
your saucepan. 

In the research at the College, we 
found no difference in palatability or 
in vitamin retention whether we boiled 
frozen vegetables at atmospheric pres- 
sure, or at 5, 10, or 15 pounds pres- 
sure if the liquid left over was the 
same in each case. The total cooking 
time is about the same for all of the 
pressures. The slight decrease in cook- 
ing time at the higher pressures is 
about balanced by the longer time re- 
quired to reach the higher pressures. 

If a frozen vegetable contains con- 
siderable frost, you may be able to 
cook the vegetable in a pressure sauce- 
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Table 2. Guide for Cooking Frozen 


Vegetable 
(about 2 cups) 


Asparagus, spears 
cut 
Beans, green, cut 
Frenched 

Lima 

soy 

wax 
Beet greens 
Beets, diced 
Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 
Carrots and peas 
Carrots, diced 
Cauliflower 
Corn, cut 
Corn on the cob 
Mixed vegetables 
Peas 
Spinach 
Succotash 


Vegetables in a Pressure Saucepan* 


Approximate time att 


“15 pounds 


| pressure 


5 pounds 
pressure 

Minutes | Minutes 
1 0 
1} 


to 3 
| 


*Water in pan should have a depth of 4 to 4 inch. Except for Lima beans and soybeans, which may 
require 4 cup, 4 to 1/3 cup of water is usually sufficient. 
+Begin timing when desired pressure is reached. Zero minutes means that no further cooking is 


required after pressure is reached. 


pan with no added water. This re- 
quires close watching. Add fat for 
seasoning at the beginning. When the 
vegetables are cooked, bring the pres- 
sure down quickly to avoid overcook- 
ing; at the same time, be careful not 
to overcool them. 


Double-boiler Cooking 


Some vegetables, such as frozen 
mashed squash, pumpkin, white pota- 


toes, and sweet potatoes, may be satis- 
factorily reheated in the upper part of 
a double boiler. They require 30 to 
40 minutes. Cut corn may be cooked 
in milk in a double boiler. For most 
other vegetables this method is too 
slow to make them palatable. 


Oven Cooking 


Oven cooking can be adapted to 
frozen vegetables and makes for vari- 


4 Otol 
4 Otol 
| 5 14 to 243 
3to4 2 to 3 
| 1} | 
| to 14 3 
| 1} to 3 4tol 
lto 14 4 
2 to 3 | 4tol 
3 0 
14 to 3 toZ 
13 to} 
4 3 
5 2 
1 0 
1 
14 
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ety. Use this method when you are 
baking other foods for the meal. Par- 
tially thaw vegetables enough to break 
them apart. 

Frozen corn on the cob is delicious 
when roasted for about 20 minutes in 
an oven at 400° F. Thaw the corn; 
brush the ears with melted, salted but- 
ter; and roast until the corn is done 
and slightly browned. The heat of the 
oven dries the corn so that it is less 
water-soaked than when cooked by 
other methods. 

Place other vegetables in a casserole 
containing 2 to 3 tablespoons of but- 
ter and 1/4 to 1/3 teaspoon of salt 
for each 12-ounce package. Add 2 to 
4 tablespoons of water to Lima beans 
and 1/2 cup of water to soybeans, 
which require relatively long cooking 
periods. Cover the casserole and put 
it in a 375° F. oven. Bake the vege- 
table until it is tender but firm. Most 
vegetables require about 40 minutes. 


Pan frying 

For pan frying, partially thaw the 
vegetables and break them apart. Add 
them to 1 or 2 tablespoons of melted 
fat in a preheated heavy frying pan. 
Add salt, cover the pan, and cook 
the vegetable over moderate heat. At 
about 2-minute intervals, lift the cover 
and st:r the vegetable. Cook only until 
tender; season and serve immediately. 
This is a very satisfactory way to cook 
frozen mushrooms. Cut corn and cut 


asparagus are also good cooked this 
way. 
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Deep-fat Frying 

Corn on the cob that has been de- 
frosted is excellent when fried in deep 
fat. Some other vegetables, including 
cauliflower and asparagus, may be 
boiled, steamed, or cooked in a pres- 
sure saucepan, then-dipped in a thin 
batter, and fried in deep fat. The 
cooked frozen vegetables may also be 
used in fritters. 

Frozen eggplant is delicious when 
dipped in cracker crumbs and egg, 
dipped again in cracker crumbs, and 
fried in deep fat. The eggplant should 
be completely thawed at room temper- 
ature before it is cooked by this meth- 
od. It may also be fried in a small 
amount of fat. 


Cooking in a Pliofilm Bag 


Frozen mashed vegetables may be 
tied in a pliofilm bag and then re- 
heated in boiling water. Be sure to 
weight the bag down; otherwise, it 
will float on the water. Tie the bag 
snugly to prevent water from entering 
it. 


Frozen Cooked Vegetables 
If the vegetables have been cooked 
until tender before they are frozen, they 
need only to be seasoned and heated 
to serving temperature. Usually only 
blanching the vegetables is preferred 
to cooking them before freezing. 


Other Ways to Serve 
Cooked frozen vegetables, like 
cooked fresh vegetables, may be served 
in creamed soups, creamed vegetables, 
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Table 3. Guide for Baking Frozen Vegetables 
Vegetable | Approximate Cooking Time 
(about 2 cups) at 375° F. 
Minutes 
Group I | 
Asparagus, spears | 40 to 45 
cut 35 to 40 
Beans, green, cut 40 to 45 
Frenched 35 to 40 
Lima* 40 to 45 
soyt | 50 to 60 
wax | 45 to 50 
Broccoli 30 to 40 
Brussels sprouts | 35 to 40 
Carrots, diced 35 to 40 
Carrots and peas 35 to 40 
Cauliflower 30 to 40 
Corn, cut | 20 to 30 
Corn on the cob (400° F.) 20 to 30 
Mixed vegetables 35 to 40 
Peas 35 to 40 
Spinach, chopped 30 to 35 
Succotash 45 to 55 
Group II} 
Potatoes, mashed 30 to 40 
Pumpkin, mashed | 30 to 40 
Rutabagas, mashed | 30 to 40 
Squash, mashed 30 to 40 
Sweet potatoes, mashed 30 to 40 
Turnips, mashed 30 to 40 
*Add 4 cup of water. 
+Add 4 cup of water. 
tlf these vegetables are too wet, stir in the yolk of an egg, or a whole egg, about 15 to 20 minutes 


before baking is completed, to give body to the mixture. 


soufflés, fritters, timbales, casserole vegetables in most dishes are the same 
dishes, chop suey, and salads. The as for the corresponding cooked fresh 


directions for using the cooked frozen _ vegetables. 
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Keeping Nutritive Value During 
Cooking 

During cooking, frozen vegetables 
do not lose as much nutritive value 
as the corresponding fresh vegetables. 
There are two chief reasons for this. 
First, all raw vegetables contain en- 
zymes that hasten the loss of vitamin 
C by reaction with the oxygen of the 
air. These enzymes have been made 
inactive by the scalding process prior 
to freezing. Second, the cooking time 
has been shortened by the scalding 
process. Since, with a shorter cooking 
time, less water is required, fewer vi- 
tamins and minerals are lost in. the 
cooking water. With proper cooking 
methods, the use of any small amount 
of cooking water which remains, and 
immediate serving, the loss of any nu- 
trients during the cooking of frozen 
vegetables can be kept very small. 


Cooked frozen vegetables may be 
as high in nutritive value as the cor- 
responding fresh vegetables. Fresh 
vegetables lose vitamin C rapidly upon 
standing at room temperature. 


Any thawing before cooking should 
be done in the original sealed package 
to prevent losses, particularly loss of 
vitamin C, due to contact with the air. 
Vegetables should not be allowed to 
stand after they are once thawed. Re- 
cent studies show that the handling 
and cooking methods which keep nu- 
tritive values best in frozen vegetables 
also make the vegetables most palat- 
able. 
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FRUITS 


ROZEN fruits are easy to use. 

Those to be served in fruit cups, 
sauces, Of in ice creams or puddings 
need only to be defrosted before they 
are served. Defrost them in the orig- 
inal sealed package and serve them 
while they are still icy cold. Color, 
texture, and flavor are best at this tem- 
perature. If allowed to stand after 
they are thawed, berries tend to be- 
come flabby; other fruits tend to lose 
shape and juice. Such fruits as peach- 
es, apricots, and apples require more 
thawing than berries. These fruits tend 
also to discolor if held after thawing. 
Thawing and standing after thawing 
have an especially bad effect on fruits 
that have been packed dry; that is, 
with no added sugar or sugar sirup. 
During this time they rapidly lose vi- 
tamin C and flavor. Allowing fruit to 
stand after thawing is probably the 
most common error in the use of 
frozen fruits. 


Thawing 


Thaw only as much fruit as you can 
use at one time. Cook any leftover 
thawed fruit. Fruits packed in sugar 
or sirup, except the light colored fruits 
which tend to brown, may be kept fro- 
zen in the ice-cube compartment of 
your refrigerator for several days. 
They become soft, however, at about 
18° F. and above; so turn the refrig- 
erator indicator low and place the 
package in the ice-cube compartment 
on a shelf containing a refrigerant, 
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which is often the bottom shelf only. 


There are several methods of de- 
frosting. In any of these methods, al- 
ways thaw the fruit in the original 
sealed package. The choice of method 
is usually determined by the amount of 
time you have for thawing. Turn the 
package several times to insure uni- 
form thawing. 


In the refrigerator. This is the pre- 
ferred method for uniform defrosting 
and best retention of flavor and tex- 
ture. A 1-pound package in a sugar 
or sirup pack usually requires 4 to 6 
hours. 

At room temperature. Defrosting 
of a sugar or sirup pack requires about 
3 hours. 


In front of an electric fan. Defrost- 
ing is reduced from 3 hours to about 
1 hour. 

Under running cold water. A water- 
tight package can be placed under run- 
ning cold water and will thaw in 20 
to 30 minutes. 


The last two methods do not result 
in uniform thawing and are recom- 
mended only in emergencies. 


Peaches and apricots are usually pre- 
treated with ascorbic acid te prevent 
browning. Even so, it is best to use 
them immediately after 
thawed. 


Fruit for pies and cobblers needs 
to be thawed only sufficiently to 
spread. Fruit for shortcakes, puddings, 
and ice creams must be at least par- 
tially thawed. 


they are 


For pie, thaw fruit only sufficiently to 
Spread in pastry shell 


Use frozen fruit juices immediately 
upon defrosting, particularly if they 
have received no heat treatment prior 
to freezing. 

To defrost concentrated frozen 
juices, place the can in lukewarm or 
cold water for 5 to 10 minutes to de- 
frost the juice near the sides of the 
can. Open the can and pour the juice 
into a container. Then add cold water 
as directed on the can and stir or shake 
the container until the juice is melted 
and blended. You may wish to restore 
some of the air lost during concen- 
tration by pouring the juice from one 
container to another. This usually im- 
proves the flavor. 

These reconstituted fruit juices may 
be as high in vitamin C as fresh juice. 


Cooking 

For cooking fruits by themselves, 
thaw them sufficiently to break them 
apart. If there is not enough juice to 
prevent scorching, add the necessary 
water. 

In using frozen fruits, keep in mind 
that some sugar was probably added 
to the fruit before it was frozen. 

Use frozen fruits in any of your 
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favorite fruit recipes. Frozen fruit 
packed in sugar sirup or dry sugar de- 
velops a little more juice than fresh 
fruit. In making pies, therefore, you 
may wish to drain a little of the juice 
off, or use more thickening. 

Frozen dry-packed fruits lend them- 
selves well to jelly-making because the 
freezing and thawing cause the fruit 
colors to dissolve in the juice and the 
cells of the fruits to break, thus releas- 
ing the juices. No heating of frozen 
berries is necessary for the extraction 
of juice; therefore, any chance of over- 
cooking and extraction of bitter tan- 
nins is prevented. Strawberry and rasp- 
berry jams and preserves made from 
frozen berries that have been stored 
several months are as good as are those 
made from fresh fruit during the berry 
season. They are superior to the jams 
and preserves made during the season 
and stored for several months. Place 
dry-packed frozen fruit, while still 
hard-frozen, in the cooking utensil 
or in hot sugar sirup. Proceed as 
you would in making jam or preserves 
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from the corresponding fresh fruit. If 
sugar has been added to the fruit be- 
fore freezing, take this into account in 
determining the amount of sugar to 
be added. It usually is necessary to 
add commercial pectin to frozen fruits 
in making jams and jellies. 

Frozen concentrated juices may also 
be used in making jelly. Commercial 
pectin, sugar and water are added. 


Keeping Nutritive Value During 
Use 
As far as is known, the only nu- 
trient likely to be lost in appreciable 
quantity during the handling of fro- 
zen fruit is vitamin C, or ascorbic acid. 
Vitamin C tends to be almost equally 
distributed in the drained fruit and in 
the juice. The time it is most likely 
to be lost is during the standing of 
the thawed fruit, particularly at room 
temperature. Fruit which has not been 
protected by the addition of sugar or 
of sirup is especially subject to the 
loss of this vitamin and may even lose 
some during thawing. 


RECIPES 


Peas and Mushrooms 


Yield: 2 cups or 4 servings 
1 pint frozen peas 
About } cup boiling salted water. 


4 tablespoons butter or margarine 
} pound mushrooms, sliced 


1. Drop peas into about } cup of boiling salted water in a broad shallow pan 
so that the peas make a thin layer. That way they will be nearer the heat and 
will cook more quickly. Use only enough water to keep peas from scorching. 
2. Cover tightly and bring quickly to a boil. 

3. After one minute separate the block with a fork to hasten the thawing. 

4. When water has boiled again, reduce heat and boil gently until peas are 
tender, about 4 minutes. 

5. In the meantime, melt the butter in a skillet. 
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6. Add the mushrooms and sauté them gently until they are tender. 

7. Drain peas if necessary, reserving the liquid. 

8. Add the peas to the mushrooms and serve immediately. 

Note: Frozen Lima beans or green beans may be substituted for the frozen peas. 
If desired, 1/3 teaspoon of onion juice may be added to the peas or 2 table- 
spoons of chopped onion may be sautéed with the sliced mushrooms. 


Mixed Vegetable-Cheese Biscuit Casserole 
Yield: 5 to 6 servings 
1 pint frozen mixed vegetables 
3 cup boiling salted water 
1. Add the mixed vegetables to 4 cup boiling salted water. 
2. Cover tightly and bring quickly to a boil. 
3. After one minute, separate the block with a fork to hasten the thawing. 
4. When water has boiled again, reduce heat and boil gently until the vegetables 
are half-done, aboyt 4 to 5 minutes. 
5. Drain the vegetables, reserving the cooking liquid. Make a white sauce as 
follows: 

Medium White Sauce 

4 tablespoons butter 4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour few grains pepper 
1 cup cooking liquid plus milk 
1. Melt the butter. 
2. Add flour and mix thoroughly. 
3. Add vegetable liquid gradually and cook, stirring constantly. 


4. Add seasoning. 
Cheese Biscuits 


1 cup flour 3 to 1/3 cup grated American cheese 
4 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons fat 

2 teaspoons baking powder About 1/3 cup milk. 

1. Mix and sift dry ingredients. 


2. Rub grated cheese into the flour with the fat. 

3. Add the milk all at once, stirring the mixture quickly with a fork until a 
soft but not sticky dough is formed. 

4. Turn the dougk immediately out on a lightly floured board. Knead just 
enough to shape ie dough. 

5. Roll or pat the dough until it is 4-inch thick. 

6. Cut it with a floured 3-inch biscuit cutter. 

Assembling: 

1. Place half-cooked vegetables in a shallow greased casserole and pour white 
sauce over them. 

2. Arrange cheese biscuits over the top, leaving some space between them. 

3. Bake at 425° F. until the crust of the biscuits is an even brown and the inside 
is light, flaky, and dry. 


« 
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Cherry Pie 
Yield: 7-inch pie 
1 pint frozen cherries and juice, almost 4 teaspoon salt 
defrosted 
Sugar to taste (about 4 cup if cherries 14 tablespoons butter or margarine 
have not been sweetened ) 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Pastry sufficient for 2 crust 7-inch pie 


. Drain the juice from the cherries. 

. Mix together the sugar, cornstarch, and salt. 
3. Add the juice that has been drained from the cherries. 
4. Cook the mixture, stirring constantly until it thickens. 

. Add the cherries, butter, and lemon juice. 

. Fit the pastry into the pie shell as usual. 

. Add the filling, cover it with top crust. e 

. Bake the pie in a hot oven, 450°, for about 15 minutes or until crust is lightly 
browned. Then reduce the heat to moderately slow (350° F.) and continue 
baking for 10 to 20 minutes. 
Note: § teaspoon of almond extract may be used instead of lemon juice. Narrow 
strips of pastry may be used for the top of the pie, making a lattice instead of 
a solid top. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


Yield: About 14 pints 

1 teaspoon gelatin 1/3 cup mayonnaise 

3 tablespoons frozen fruit juice 2 cups mixed frozen fruit 
} cup heavy cream 1/3 cup chopped walnuts 


. Soak the gelatin in the fruit juice for 3 minutes. 
. Dissolve the gelatin by heating it over hot water, and let it cool. 
. Whip the cream and fold in the mayonnaise and gelatin. 
. Fold in the fruit and nuts. 
. Freeze the salad at once in individual molds or in the ice-cube tray. 
To serve: Remove the salad and slice it if necessary. Serve each slice or portion, 
while still frozen, on watercress or on a bed of lettuce garnished with a mint 


leaf. 


Published by the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell U Iniversity, 
Ithaca, New York. L. R. Simons, Director of Extension. Published and distributed in 
furtherance of the purposes provided for in the Acts of Congress of May 8 and June 30, 


1914. 
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